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The purpose of this study was to propose a theoretical model that relates mothers' selection of child care type 
to each of the contexts of the proposed model, and then to test the model in a group of forty-seven mothers 
of young children (center care users, family day care users, or users in combination of the two) who were 
recruited in the Mid- West. Statistical analysis was primarily performed for two groups of mothers (center care 
users versus family day care users) to investigate differences in each of the paths of the child care selection 
model. Additional analysis of the group of mothers alternating between the two found that there is a great 
need for child care among working mothers , and a diversity in their preference of child care type exists even 
with such a small sample size. Findings from the pilot study substantiated the paths in the model. Directions 
for future research in this area using the proposed model were provided. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As more and more mothers with children younger than 3 years old are entering workplaces, 
the increase in families with employed mothers has been accompanied by a great demand for 
non-maternal child - care for their children. In 1999, an estimated 57% of the women with 
young children were in the workplace (Children's Defense Fund, 1999). Specifically, 
concerning infants, about 58.8% of all new mothers return to work before their babies are 1 
year old (Mueller and Orimoto, 1997; Pungello and Kurtz -Costes, 1999). 

Researchers have investigated the determinants of parents' selection of a particular type 
of care — for example, relative care, family day care or center care (for example, Johansen, 
Leibowitz, and Waite, 1996; Galinsky et til., 1994) — or of a specific child care center (for 
example, Curtis, 1997; Ipsa, Thornburg, and Venter-Barkley, 1998; Kagan and Neville, 
1992; Long, 1983, 1996; Payne, 1994). Initial research on the determinants of selection 
of child care type has focused on the following variables: maternal employment status (for 
example, Leibowitz, Kleiman, and Waite, 1991), family income (for example, Hofferth and 
Wissoker, 1992), and child care program fee (for example, Hofferth and Wissoker, 1992). 
The attributes most frequently cited as influencing parents' choices of child care type for 
their infants and toddlers are based on child care program characteristics such as location, 
cost, and hours, as opposed to its quality of care (Johansen et al., 1996). Although 
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researchers have explored the influences of family child care choices that were already in 
place before care begins, their findings have not allowed for a more complete 
understanding of the effects of non-maternal child care on development. Earlier studies 
found that mothers' child care decision-making is a complex process, and many different 
factors have been intertwined in that process. But specific factors are most often examined 
and cited in the literature in isolation without connecting them to other potentially 
influential factors (Pungello and Kurtz-Costes, 1999). Less is known about why and how 
working mothers located their infant and toddler child care. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

In this study, a theoretical model that relates parental child care selection to environmental 
context variables, maternal beliefs/perceptions, and characteristics of the child was proposed, 
and then the related literature was reviewed within the context of the model. Next, the 
proposed theoretical model was tested empirically with non-experimental data. To meet the 
purposes of the study, the following specific research questions were asked: 

1. What are the influential factors in mothers' selection of child care type? 

2. Are there differences in mothers' values and perceptions of the influential factors when 
locating their child care? 

3. What beliefs or perceptions are held by mothers when locating their child care type? 

This study concludes with a discussion of implications for future related research using the 
proposed theoretical model. 

A PROPOSED THEORETICAL MODEL 
Bronfenbrenner's Ecological Theory 

The purpose of the proposed theoretical model is to explain influences on how mothers as 
main child care decision-makers locate and choose a particular type of child care over 
another (center care versus family day care). In order to examine potential influences on a 
complex maternal child care selection process, Bronfenbrenner's ecology theory was used to 
create a conceptual model of potential influences on maternal behavior of child care 
selection. In investigating why working parents choose a particular type of child care, it is 
important to look at dynamic interactions between the family system and the surrounding 
environments at multiple levels. Bronfenbrenner's (1989) model of the ecology of human 
development can be conceptualized as a series of concentric circles with four levels 
progressing outward from the center of the target. In this study the maternal unit represents 
the centric target, with the four levels progressing outward (Figure 1). 

Proposed Model 

Keeping with Bronfenbrenner's ecological model, potential paths at different levels of 
influences on maternal child care choices were developed to elucidate the relationships 
among the environmental context variables {e.g., child care program characteristics, 
influences of social network, maternal employment status, and ethnicity/race), maternal 
beliefs, family characteristics {e.g., family income, and maternal education), and child factor 
{e.g., age of the child). The proposed model is also used to organize and integrate the findings 
in the literature and to provide directions for future research work. 
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FIGURE 1 Characteristics potentially influencing mothers' child care choices from an ecological perspective. 
SES, Socio-Economic Status. 



LITERATURE REVIEW 

Focus of the Literature Review 

A couple of notes with regard to the child care choices by mothers are necessary prior to 
presenting the literature review. First, this study focuses on maternal child care choices as 
primary child care decision-makers, although the selection and use of child care is a 
process that affects and is affected by the entire family (Pungello and Kurtz-Costes, 1999). 
Second, mothers and their child care decisions are focused on, rather than the effects of 
child care on infants and toddlers, in this study. Although the discussion of developmental 
outcomes in children as a child factor is important, it is quite limited in the review and for 
the test of the theoretical model of the study. Third, the findings concerning maternal types 
of child care choices (center, family day care, or a combination of the two) are integrated 
into each of the review sections rather than being reviewed separately for the purpose of 
the comparison of the behaviors of interest (e.g., child care selection behavior) in the 
model. 

Environmental Context Variables 

In explaining how mothers search for and select care in the theoretical model, a discussion 
of a main influence on these behaviors has been provided in the literature. Specifically, the 
environmental context variables that are proposed to influence mothers' child care search and 
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selection behaviors include characteristics of the child care setting, employment status, and 
influences of social network. 

Characteristics of Child Care Setting 

A substantial body of research has examined the type of care (center care versus family 
day care) selected by mothers and made the distinction between center care users and 
family day care users focusing on characteristics of the child care setting. Although the 
existence of family day care by non-parents is difficult to document and regulate because 
this kind of care is transient and informal (Hammer and Turnner, 1990), some data suggest 
that family day care has been chosen by parents over center-based care due to several 
reasons. Family day care providers are more likely than centers to take children who need 
care early and late in the day (Atkinson, 1994; Larner, 1996). Location is also reported as 
important factor to parents' family day care selection over center-based care because 
centers may not be conveniently located, especially in rural areas (Galinsky, Howes, 
Kontos, and Shinn, 1994; Johansen et al., 1996; Larner, 1996). Family day care is usually 
located in parents' neighborhoods (Larner, 1996), and care availability influences use of 
relative care (Hofferth and Wissoker, 1992). In addition, many child care centers have long 
waiting lists and that implies that the availability is inadequate. The cost of child care has 
been examined and found that the actual cost of providing center care is high. Galinsky et 
al.'s (1994) study of parents who used family day care (provided by non-relative 
caregivers and relatives) for their infants showed that parents rated variables related to 
adult needs, such as cost, location, and convenience, as being important to their child care 
choices. 

Social Network 

Influences of recommendations of friends, co-workers, relatives, and neighbors on parental 
selection of types of child care (center care or family day care by non-relatives or relatives) 
have been examined in several studies (Atkinson, 1994; Larner, 1996; Long, 1983; Singer, 
Fuller, Keiley, and Wolf, 1998). A national survey in 1990 indicated that 66% of parents who 
arranged child care outside the family relied on such informal sources of information about 
child care, whereas 13% used advertisements, and 9% turned to resource and referral 
agencies (Larner, 1996). Parents depended first on their informal network (e.g., relatives, 
neighbors) to locate child care, and they turned to formal services only if that network was 
limited or unable to help (Long, 1983, 1996). Galinsky et al. (1994) found that 31% of 
mothers using family day care first learned of their provider through their informal social 
network such as friends or neighbors, and 67% of the rest of family day care users either 
knew their provider previously or learned of their provider through their informal sources. 

On the contrary to the influences of social network on child care choices, researchers 
have found that mothers' child care choices have not been strongly influenced by formal 
sources such as consulting with experts, getting information from written brochures, 
checklists, flyers, or Orientation Pack for Parents about child care, and referrals from 
community agencies, workplaces, or child care settings (Atkinson, 1994; Lechner and 
Creedon, 1994; Payne, 1994: Zinzeleta and Little, 1997). Yet little research has examined 
the influences of those formal source variables on mothers' selection of child care type. 
Child care resource and referral services were reported to be helpful to parents who are 
trying to locate the best possible and most affordable center-based care among oftentimes 
limited choices (Lecher and Creedon, 1994). Families new to communities may be more 
likely to use child care resources and referral services available from the community 
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(Atkinson, 1994). Zinzeleta and Little (1997) investigated how parents used available 
resources such as brochures or checklists (e.g., a description of characteristics associated 
with high quality as defined by the NAEYC) from a child care resource and referral 
agency in making their decisions about choosing a center-based care setting. Contrary to 
expectations that educational resources and checklists might play an important role in 
parental selection of a type of care, checklists and other educational resources within the 
community were not tools parents used in selecting child care (Zinzeleta and Little, 1997). 
Reasons included believing that the checklists were irrelevant, having own parental 
perceptions or values, misplacing the checklist, not having the time to complete checklists, 
and relying on personal perceptions or values instead of checklists to make child care 
decisions (Zinzeleta and Little, 1997). 

Employment Status 

Maternal work hours may influence their use of child care type. Caruso (1992) interviewed 
four hundred and sixty-two two-parent families with regard to their use of child care type for 
2 year olds and found that maternal work hours were related to paternal care. Mothers who 
worked relatively fewer hours were more likely to have parental or other in-home care, 
whereas mothers who worked more hours were relatively more likely to place their children 
in family day care or center care. As mothers' work hours increased so did the probability of 
using non-maternal center care over relative care. Mothers who needed more than 40 hours 
per week were more likely to select family day care over center day care (Fuqua and 
Labensohn, 1986, cited in Pungello and Kurtz-Costes, 1999). Results across studies indicate 
that increased maternal work hours appear to be related to an increased likelihood of maternal 
uses of formal day care settings (either family day care or center care) over informal child 
care arrangements (e.g., care by relatives or fathers), and mothers of infants are more likely 
to select family day care over center care. 

Ethnicity/Race 

To date, very little research has been conducted to find associations between ethnicity and 
type of care selected. What has been reported suggests that European-American mothers 
are the most likely to select regulated family day care, and mothers in other ethnic groups 
(e.g., African-American and Latino-American) were most likely to rely on relative care. 
Hofferth and Wissoker (1992) also found significant associations between ethnicity and 
type of care chosen. Latino mothers were more likely to use relative care over center care. 
Overall, the available studies suggest that minority mothers are more likely to select non- 
regulated arrangements while European-American mothers are more likely to select 
regulated care ones. 

Family Characteristics 

Influences of family characteristics including family income and maternal education have 
been discussed in the literature as related to maternal child care choices. 

Family Income 

The influences of family income on parents' selection of child care types have been also 
examined in previous studies. Hofferth and Wissoker's (1992) study, in which nine 
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hundred and seventy-one mothers (from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth) of 
children under the age of 6 were interviewed, found that higher income was associated 
with a higher probability of choosing center care over other types of care (sitter care, 
relative care or father care). In contrast, Leibowitz et al. (1991), also using data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, did not find a relationship between family income 
and care type selected, but they did not include relative care in their equations. Erdwins 
and Buffardi's (1994) study (cited in Pungello and Kurtz-Costes, 1999) examined in-home 
care (sitter care) and family day care separately, and found that income did not 
differentiate center and family day care users. However, Johansen et al. (1996) found 
differing results; parents who are high-level professionals (e.g., medicine and law) and 
earn higher wages are more likely to choose family day care for their children younger 
than 3 years old because of the flexibility of extendible hours associated with family day 
care. Although more research is needed regarding the influences of family income on 
parents' selection of child care type, both family day care and center care appear to be 
related to higher income, and lower income is associated with use of relative care 
(Pungello and Kurtz-Costes, 1999). 

Maternal Education 

The literature to date has shown inconsistent findings in the relationship between parental 
education and type of care selected. Better-educated mothers (with a college degree or an 
advanced degree) tend to select child care centers, whereas less-educated mothers are 
more likely to use family day care (including care by sitters, relatives, or non-relatives 
at the child's home or someone else's home) for their infants or toddlers (Fuller, 
Holloway, and Liang, 1996; Hammer and Turnner, 1990). However, these two studies 
(Fuller et al., 1996; Hammer and Turner, 1990) did not differentiate between home care 
(by sitters or relatives at child's home) and family day care (by non-relatives at someone 
else's home). In contrast, Johansen et al. (1996) distinguished among three types of care 
according to location: care at home, which includes care by both relatives and non- 
relatives; care in someone else's home, including relatives as well as non-relatives; and 
care in a day care center. Better educated parents of children younger than 3 years old 
tend to select family day care (non-relative care in some else's home) over center-based 
care because parental concern with the educational component of care increased only with 
the age of the child (Johansen et al., 1996). This result is also consistent with the evidence 
from the National Center for Education Statistics (1997), which reported highly educated 
parents favored family day care (non-relative care at some else's home) for their children 
younger than 3 years old because they considered their child's education at a later age 
(older than 3). 

Maternal Beliefs/Perceptions 

Parents' goals and beliefs about appropriate early childhood education influence their 
enrollment decisions (Payne, 1994; Stipek, Milburn, Calluzzo, & Daniels, 1992). As Payne 
(1994) pointed out, parents' perceptions of a program are influenced by their beliefs of what 
it ought to be, reflective of the values, social comparisons, and philosophical orientation of 
the parents. Parents who considered the influence of the child's relationship with the 
caregivers as important were more likely to choose family day care rather than a day care 
center for infants and toddlers (Atkinson, 1994; Johansen et al., 1996; Larner, 1996). On the 
contrary, parents who chose center-based care over another type of family day care were 
more likely to emphasize developmental outcomes in their children (Johansen et al., 1996; 
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Lamer, 1996). But, Johansen et al. (1996) reported that these mothers' beliefs in the 
importance of educational and developmental characteristics of care did appear important 
when the children were 3 years old or older. 

Child Age 

Previous research has supported that the age of the child influences the types of care parents 
select because very young children (infants) are least likely to receive care in day care centers 
(Hofferth and Wisoker, 1992; Johansen et ah, 1996; Larner, 1996). A National Survey, 
conducted in 1991, found that only 14% of children younger than 1 year of age whose 
mothers were employed were in center-based care while the remainder received other types 
of care including family day care by relatives or non-relatives (Hofferth et al., 1991; Larner, 
1996). These findings are consistent with those reported by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (1997). According to this organization, approximately 29.2% of these infants were 
not in child care (21.6% were cared for by their fathers and 7.6% were cared for by their 
mothers while their mothers worked). A total of 31.3% of these infants were cared for by a 
family members (11.4% in the child's home and 19.9% in the relative's home); the majority 
of these infants (23% of all infants of working mothers) were cared for by a grandparent. 
Approximately 20.5% of the infants were placed in family day care settings, while 11.5% of 
the infants were enrolled in center care settings. 

METHOD 
Sample 

To test the proposed model that explains why and how mothers locate and select their child 
care, a pilot study was conducted. Forty-seven mothers who are either using licensed center 
care or family day care settings were recruited with the assistance of program directors who 
had agreed to participate in this study. Forty-seven surveys were returned to the investigator: 
eighteen from mothers using center-based care, twenty from mothers using family day care, 
and nine from mothers using a combination of both center-based care and family day 
care. 

The subjects for this study were forty-seven working mothers, employed full-time or part- 
time, with young children, aged birth to 36 months, who were enrolled either in center care 
or family day care settings in the Mid-West. The original sample consisted of fifty parents, 
but three of the fathers responding to the survey were excluded for the purposes of this study. 
The age the respondents ranged from 18 to 49 years, with a mean of 30.68 years (standard 
deviation = 0.96). Mothers in this sample were highly educated, with most mothers (77%) 
holding at least a bachelor's degree (mean = 4.34, standard deviation = 1.16). Annual 
family income ranged from less than $20,000 to over $120,000. The mean of family income 
was $21,100 (standard deviation = 1.36). Almost 63% of the mothers were employed full 
time. A summary of demographic characteristics of the sample is presented in Table I. 

Research Instrument 

The Parent Survey Questionnaire was developed to depict every path in the proposed model 
including family demographics, environmental context variables, maternal beliefs or 
perceptions, and child factor variables, along with a set of open-ended questions that was 
developed to ascertain parental beliefs or perceptions about types of programs and rationales 
for selecting one type of care over another. 
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TABLE I Family Demographic Characteristics (n = 47) 

Characteristic Percentage 

Mother's age 

18-25 years 11 

26-33 years 57 

34-41 years 23 

42-29 years 4.2 

50+ years 4.2 

Mother's education 

High school/GED 8 

2 years college 15 
4years college 26 
Masters 36 
Ph.D. 15 

Mother's employment status 

Part-time working 37 

Full-time working (40 + hours/week) 63 

Family income 

< $20 ,000 49 

$20,000-40,000 17 

$40,000-60,000 9 

$60,000-50,000 21 

> $80 ,000 4 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian 5 1 

African-American 40 

Hispanic-American 6.4 

Other (Arab- American) 5.5 

Family size (including adults) 

3 2 

4 98 

Time living in the community 

I- 5 years 47 
6-10 years 32 

II- 15 years 2 
16-20 years 2 
21-25 years 4 
26-30 years 2 
>30 years 11 



RESULTS 

Research Question 1 : What Are the Influential Factors in Maternal Selection 
of Child Care Type? 

Child Care Program Characteristics 

Ninety-four percent of the total sample selected location as a factor to their childcare 
selection. Next, more than one-half of the total respondents (65.2%) selected program cost as 
a factor in their child care decision. Sixty-two percent of the mothers in this sample chose 
program availability as a factor to child care choices. Forty-four percent (n = 21) of the total 
mothers ranked program location as being very influential to child care choices, while 56% 
(n = 27) of the mothers in this sample ranked this as being less influential. Program cost was 
ranked as being very influential by 51% (n = 20) of the total sample. In addition, 66% (n = 
42) of the total mothers sample ranked program availability as being very influential. 
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Maternal Social Networking 

Sixty-nine percent of the mothers in the total sample selected this factor (e.g., 
recommendations of others, such as neighbors, friends, relatives, or co-workers) to their child 
care choices. For another variable in this category (e.g., written child care resources and 
referrals from the agency in the community or workplace), 24% of the mothers of this study 
selected this as a factor to their child care selection. 

Maternal Employment Status 

Sixty-three percent of the total sample were full-time working mothers (40 hours + ) and they 
all selected their employment status as being influential to child care decision. 

Research Question 2: Is There Any Difference in Mothers' Reports on the 
Influential Factors When Locating Child Care? 

The t test of means was used to answer this research question. No significant differences were 
found except the category of social networking. Among the mothers (n = 39) who reported 
that they had been given printed child care information from the community (e.g., child care 
resources and referral agencies), there were significant differences in mothers' accessibility 
to written child care resources between center care users and family day care users (see Table 
II). In addition, center care users ranked child care referrals (e.g., discussion of the personnel 
in child care resources and referrals agencies) as being significantly more influential to their 
selection of center care than family day care users. 

Research Question 3: What Beliefs or Rationales are Held by Mothers when 
Locating their Child Care Type? 

The proposed model (see Fig. 1) also proposes that maternal beliefs/perceptions play an 
important role on maternal selection of child care type. On the survey, a set of open-ended 
questions was developed to ascertain maternal beliefs about the type of child care program 
they chose as follows: 

• What beliefs or values did you hold when locating the type of child care? 

• If you are using a center-based care, why did you choose that type of care over family/ 
home care (Center care users only)? 

• If you are using a family /home care, why did you choose it over center-based care (Family 
day care users only)? 

• If you are alternating between these two, why did you decide to do that? (Combination 
between the two users only) 

TABLE II The t Test for Differences in Two Groups of Parents' Child Care Choices as a Function of Parents' 
Accessibility to Printed Child Care Resources. 



Type of care 



Center 
care 



Family 
day care 
(n = 20) 



Degrees of 
freedom 



(n = 18) 



t-value 



P value 



Accessibility to child care resources 



0.88 (0.32) 0.55 (0.51) 



2.41 



36 



0.02* 



Note: *p < 0.05 
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Types of Child Care 



Contextual Factors 

-program characteristics 
-social network 
-employment status 
-race/ethnicity 



Family Characteristics 
-family income 
-maternal education 



Maternal Beliefs 



Child Age 



FIGURE 2 Contextual factors, family characteristics, maternal beliefs, and child factors influencing mothers' 
selection of child care type. Families (family characteristics) differ along such dimensions as families' levels of 
income and mothers' education. This may influence mothers' choices of child care type. Other constructs such as 
contextual factors, which include program characteristics (e.g., program location, cost, and availability/hours of 
operation), influences of social network (e.g., mothers' access to child care resources and referrals from the 
community and recommendations of others), employment status (full-time versus part-time working hours), and 
race/ethnicity, mothers ' beliefs or perception about the type of care, and the age of child may influence mothers' 
selection of child care type. 



The common comments that emerged from the actual mothers' responses were placed 
according to the type of care they are utilizing. In addition, the group of mothers who 
identified that they alternated between the two types of care was analyzed, although the 
number of parents (n = 9) was very small. This analysis of the use of multiple child care 
arrangement (in combination of the two) is imperative not only to better understand the group 
of mothers who choose one type of care over another, but also to reflect the fact that there 
are in great need for child care among working mothers and these needs vary even with such 
a small sample size. 



Family Day Care Users 

The significance of caregivers' characteristics. A majority of the family day care users (n 
= 15) in this study identified that having a personal relationships with a program director 
drove them to choose a family day care over center care. For family day care users, the 
personal previous relationship with the caregivers comes them to believe that the caregivers 
may provide close and intimate interactions with their children. It seems that family day care 
users are feeling comfortable with the care provider and these feelings come to believe that 
the care provider is warm, loving, reliable, and trustworthy. 



The influences of race/ethnicity. With regard to race/ethnicity of the parents who provided 
one of the earlier phrases, a variation by race was not found, but there were some distinct 
comments from the subjects (n = 2). This is one of the direct phrases from this group of 
parents (Caucasian): "I chose this family day care setting because my relative is a director of 
this place. I prefer the family-oriented atmosphere/environment in which my child [9 months 
old] can be well-cared for". One of the African-American parents also provided specific 
reasons as follows: "I chose this family day care because this place is overseen by a African 
American woman whom I have known for a long time". 

The influences of the child's age. In this study, the age of child was limited up to 36 months, 
but there is a small variation that should not be disregarded to understand this group of 
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parents with regard to their response patterns. Parents who gave one of the earlier phrases 
were more likely to have younger children (birth to 12 months old) and place them in a 
family day care (n = 13 from family day care versus n = 8 from center care) setting than 
a center care. The presence of infants in the family might affect the parents' beliefs that they 
may hold to make a decision about locating a family day care over center care. This argument 
was supported from one of the parents' responses: "I am so concerned about inconsistency 
and high turnover at child care centers. That made me decide the family care for my infant 
over center". 

Center Care Users 

The importance of safety and sanitation. For day care users, the issues of sanitation and 
safety were articulated as the main reasons for the type of selection (n = 7). 

The importance of diversity. Along with the dimension of the safety and sanitation issues, 
very few center care users (n = 2) pointed to the importance of diversity on their selection 
of center care over another. 

The importance of educational! structural curriculum. The importance of educational/ 
structural curriculum was evident in common responses from center care users (n = 9). At 
the same token, so were their beliefs that center care settings provide quality care due to 
professional staff. Unlike family day care users, educational/developmental characteristics of 
care were very important for certain types of families only. The parents in this group provided 
the following comments: "I thought that the center care that I am using now would provide 
a good educational program because I had a good prior experience with my older child" and 
"What I need was day care that allows my children to participate in the enrichment activities 
that educational staff can provide". 

Combination of the Two Types 

Among the mothers (n = 9) who alternated between two types of child care programs, the 
type of center care was their primary choice during weekdays while they were using the 
family or group home care on special occasions (e.g., holidays, weekends). Ensuring 
structural/educational programs for children, providing a family-like environment for 
children, and fitting their working schedules were found as the main reasons for combining 
the two types of child care selection. For example, one mother combining the two types of 
child care said: "I chose this type of care because it can provide both educational program 
and family-like environment for my child". Another mother described: "We need child care 
facilities that would cover all shifts, holidays and weekends. There is nobody I have for a 
backup for the children in weekends. I alternated between the two, especially in 
weekends". 

DISCUSSION 

Support of the Proposed Model 

A pilot study using the proposed model produced the empirical research evidence that 
substantiated the path depicted in the theoretical model. Each of the findings produced from 
the pilot study could be interpreted as supporting the model's proposition that maternal child 
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care selection is a complex process and it is influenced by a set of factors. There are several 
findings that support this. First, as evidenced from the pilot study, adults' needs (such as 
hours of operation, cost, and location) were rated as influential parents' child care choices. 
But, contrary to the proposition derived from the literature review and model, center care 
users did not rate environmental context variables (e.g., child care program characteristics) 
as being more influential than family day care users. One possible explanation is that these 
two types of care do not differ substantially in practice. Center-based care settings included 
in this study may also offer the flexibility of extendible hours, relatively low cost, or 
convenient location that were usually expected to be related with care at family or group 
home care. 

Second, empirical research evidence supports the theoretical model's general proposition 
that maternal child care selection behavior is influenced by both formal and informal social 
networks. Mothers of this study are more likely to rely on informal sources (e.g., 
recommendations of others) than formal ones (e.g., written information, flyers, brochures, or 
referrals on child care decision-making) when they are locating and choosing their child care 
type. Moreover, center care users reported that they had more access to written child care 
resources and referrals available from the community than family day care users, and ranked 
this access as being more influential to their child care choices than did their counterparts. 
This information implies that these resources may be more available in center settings than 
in more informal family day care settings where parents may rely more on recommendations 
of others, although this was not explored in this study. 

The model proposed that maternal beliefs or perceptions influence the process of searching 
for and choosing care. This proposition is also supported by the findings from this pilot study. 
Every mother had her own rationales or beliefs about the type of care she chose for her child. 
For instance, center care users tended to place high values on structural (e.g., ratio of child 
to caregiver)/educational (e.g., curriculum) and safety aspects of child care versus family day 
care users who stressed close interactions with the caregivers. Furthermore, the group of 
mothers who alternated between the two settings was too small to be analyzed statistically, 
but it provided further understanding of the needs of these parents for child care, especially 
on special occasions (e.g., weekends or holidays). This group of parents using the two types 
in combination was too important to simply exclude it from this homogeneous sample in the 
analysis of their child care selection pattern. The sample piloted for this study consists of 
such a homogeneous group who are full-time working students with high education and low 
family income. The evidence found in this study supports the claim that a majority of mothers 
of young children (birth to 36 months) in this study are strongly relying on non-parental child 
care types. But, the needs of this group vary in terms of preferences and selection patterns 
(especially for parents alternating between the two). Parents of this study might desire to 
expose children to a number of different environments, or they might need more than one 
arrangement to cover all of the hours of their employment (e.g., fixed school or work 
schedules). Even among small samples, the patterns in and parental beliefs about child care 
type vary to take account for differences in parents' approaches to how to raise children and 
the kind of care they wanted. 

It is important to point out that the analysis of maternal beliefs or perceptions on mothers' 
child care choices should be made with appropriate caution in supporting one of the main 
paths in the model. Maternal beliefs as a casual effect on their behaviors of child care 
decision should be examined with retrospective data. As Pungello and Kurtz-Costes (1999) 
pointed out, it may be possible that mothers would report different beliefs before they made 
a child care choice, but later their beliefs were changed to confirm their child care decision. 
Although this study did not address the quality issue of the child care program, disseminating 
information especially developed for parents to help them determine whether the child care 
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environment available to them meets their needs as well as acceptable standards of quality 
is imperative. All of the elements (e.g., safety, cleanliness, staff-child close interaction, and 
educational/structural curriculum) that were stressed by parents of this study should be in 
place in every type of child care setting. 

Implications for Future Research 

Each path in the proposed model calls for further investigation, although substantial support 
was found for some paths in the model. First, due to the small sample size to test the model, it is 
limited in generalizing the findings of the study and supporting each path of the model. In 
support of the proposed model, future research needs to be extended to a larger population. 

Another major limitation of the study is the use of the research instrument. This study 
collected self-reported data through the Survey Questionnaire. How these self-reports reflect 
actual parents' child care decision-making is unknown. Also, with retrospective data, 
explaining how the importance of various characteristics might change during the process of 
searching for care and how other factors may be related to this change is not clear. Thus, more 
research is needed to clarify parents' beliefs in seeking a certain type of care using both 
prospective and retrospective data. Accordingly, open-ended interviews may provide better 
assessments of parental beliefs on non-parental types of care than surveys. 

From an ecological point of view, future research work should address the effect of type 
of community (rural versus urban or suburban areas) and parents' child-rearing beliefs 
varying among and within ethnic groups on child care decision-making. For example, 
informal types of care, such as in-home care by relatives, may be much more common in 
rural areas (center care may be less available) than in urban or suburban areas. Also, parents' 
values and expectations regarding non-maternal types of child care vary by culture, which 
may have important implications for selection of child care type. 
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